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Address on Selective Democracy 
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Speakers include Mervyn Dymally, Shah Wali Khan, and Walter Allen 
Transcribed by Lorecel Gravino 


SWK: It’s my pleasure to open up the first leg of the lecture series, which this year is being co¬ 
sponsored by The Urban Affairs Center, The Interdisciplinary Forum, and The Associated 
Student Body [Associated Students, Inc]. It's also a very distinct pleasure to have an old friend of 
mine as the first speaker. 

I remember some years ago when I lived in Oxnard, then Assemblyman Mervyn Dymally came 
up to see me and I happen to be on the tennis courts with my son and daughter who has since 
gone on and graduated from college. And he had a very distinguished guest. I was quite excited 
about Merv coming to see me, but my son and daughter were much more concerned about a 
popular musician at the time, Johnny Otis. I think some of you may not be too young to know 
who Johnny Otis was and they didn’t pay too much attention to Merv. And I was a little miffed 
about it that they were much more impressed with Johnny Otis than they were with Merv. As 
they have grown older and as they have come to understand the work of this man in Sacramento, 
they have become much more impressed by him. 

So tonight, this evening, this morning rather, we’re going to follow, have the following format. I 
would like to introduce, also another very close friend of mine, student body president at Cal 
Poly, Mr. Walter Allen. 

WA: On behalf of the Associated Students Incorporated, it’s my pleasure to welcome Senator 
Dymally here this morning. Many of you know that at the beginning of my term of office, I 
indicated to all of you that we try to bring more relevant things to the campus regards to 
programs and activities and of course, benefits for the students. And for this year’s speakers 
program, it means you're probably aware of, that in conjunction with the other Urban Affairs 
Department, this is our, well, very first speaker’s engagement for the year and I think that we 
start off with a very good speaker indeed. And again. I'd like to welcome Senator Dymally here 
this morning. Thank you very much. 

We are also very much favored this morning by having a very distinguished professor of political 
science as a moderator for this session. I refer to Dr. S. Khan of the political science department. 
After Senator Dymally’s talk, we would like to have you ask questions and Dr. Khan will be the 
moderator during that session. Dr. Khan. 

SWK: Thank you very much. Sir, ladies and gentlemen, as chairman of the University 
Interdisciplinary Forum, it is my pleasure to introduce our distinguished speaker. Senator 
Mervyn Dymally is too well known in California to need introduction and yet, the political 
scientists have found that public’s knowledge of the activities and achievements of our leaders is 
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appallingly limited. It is recognition of this phenomena that assuaged me to present some 
highlights of his life and accomplishments. 

Mervyn M. Dymally was bom in Trinidad, British West Indies. He was elected to the California 
Assembly in 1967, becoming the first foreign-born Black to serve in the California Legislature. 

In 1966, he was elected to the State Senate and became the first Black man in California’s 
history to be elected to the body. He represents the 29th district which consists of Downtown Los 
Angeles and Watts. 

It is the measure of his meteoric rise that in 1970, ‘71, ‘72 and ‘73, consecutively and 
unanimously he was chosen by his colleagues as the chairman of the Senate Democratic Caucus. 
In the Senate he served as Chairman of the Senate Committee on Social Welfare, Military and 
Veterans Affairs, and Elections of the Apportionment. He’s also a member of the Senate 
Committee on Education. 

Besides his Senate responsibilities, he’s also a member of the Democratic Central Committee 
and California advisory committee to the United States Civil Rights Commission, a member of 
the board of advisors at the University of East Eos Angeles, founder and co-chairman of the 
National Conference of Black Elected Officials, founder-president of Urban Affairs Institute, 
California [and] Arizona, and he also holds membership in numerous academies and professional 
organizations. 

He received a degree in education at California State College at Eos Angeles and earned his 
master’s degree in political science from Sacramento State University while serving in the 
Senate. He also has done work on his PhD at Claremont Graduate School. He’s also a lecturer in 
government at Claremont and Whittier Colleges and has lectured in several universities in the 
United States and abroad. 

He’s editor-in-chief and founder of a quarterly journal. The, and author of several articles and 
books on prodigal political issues of our time. He’s married to the former Alice Gueno, and is the 
father of two children, Mark and Eynn. 

As a public leader he has an outstanding record of accomplishment. Eew legislators can point to 
legislation and expertise in as varied fields as he does. Eew legislators can find the legislation 
and expertise in so many various fields. Here are some of the highlights of his impressive 
legislative record. 

Eor the youth of California, it was he who authored and help guide the 18-year-old vote 
resolution through the 1971 legislature. It was he who introduced a bill in 1973 to set up a state 
Department of Children's Services. It was a Dymally cerati act of 1968 that provides millions of 
dollars for childcare centers. It is a Dymally adoption law that has found homes for thousands of 
foster children. He is the lone leader of the working classes, who consider him as a very good 
friend of labor and of the people. 

He’s the Senate’s recognized spokesmen on women's rights legislation. Nine of his 36 bills are 
now law. He’s the one who authored and help guide the Equal Rights Amendment through the 
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California legislature in 1972. He's a friend of the Mexiean-Ameriean eommunity and has fought 
for the last two years as Senate Reapportionment Chairman to ensure a new senate seat in whieh 
Mexiean Amerieans eould eleet their first senator. 


In the mueh-abused field of eampaign finaneing, he has co-authored perhaps the most 
comprehensive campaign financing reform measures of the 1973 session. He has provided 
dedicated leadership to the field of consumer protection, insurance, and tax reform. With the help 
of the student citizen group, he has introduced the most comprehensive bills in the legislature in 
the closing 300 million dollars in tax loopholes. 

Last but not the least, are his solid contributions as a legislator in the field of education. In view 
of his close association with the educational institutions of California, he’s considered a friend of 
the university community. He’s served on the Senate Education Committee and the Joint 
Committee for Revision of the Master Plan for Higher Education in California. It was a Dymally 
bill that pioneered the new early childhood education program in California. It was he who in 
1973 introduced gold new legislation to set up an open college to provide them comparative road 
to higher and higher degrees for those who do not fit into the present college University system. 
Namely, the working parents, dropouts, senior citizens, low income urban residents in some. 

In view of the outstanding accomplishments in the field of legislation, the general political 
philosophy of our speaker, in my opinion is one of enlightened and pragmatic 20th century style 
liberalism and humanism. Perhaps it can be best expressed in his own words, to quote “I believe 
it is the responsibility of government, local, state and federal to assist those citizens in need to 
become productive members of our society”. It is my privilege ladies and gentlemen to present to 
you our distinguished speaker. Senator Mervyn M. Dymally. 

MD: Thank you very much. Professor. Eet me suggest to you that if you ever feel down in the 
dumps, dispirited, always have yourself introduced. With an introduction like that. Professor, 
you are assured of a place on my staff anytime. As a matter of fact, you’re going to be named 
honorary researcher. Just to think about it, I didn't write it myself I usually write those things 
myself. 

Thank you very much. I had no hesitancy in accepting this invitation when board asked me to 
come. Eirst, because of my genuine interest in the State College and University [California State 
University] system, my long interest in the field of higher education not only that, the personal 
agenda which I hope to discuss with you later on today. 

I’m very pleased with the crowd, students are not showing up these days and yesterday I went to 
[California State University] Eullerton and I talked to five students there. So, I’m very pleased 
that 50 showed up today. This is considered a very large crowd in college halls these days. 
Students are into a completely different bag now. I see they’re more career oriented and pursuing 
some personal objective. The war is over, and I think a sense of frustration exists in the country 
about the state of affairs, now in both Washington and California. 
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I like however today to diseuss briefly the theory of Seleetive Demoeracy, as praetieed by some 
of our politieal leaders. It’s not a partieularly new theory, but it has flourished best in the last 
year sinee Reagan and Nixon administrations were eleeted. 

Selective Democracy might best be defined as the tendency of some public officials to see a 
public mandate for policies which they support while at the same time suffering from a curious 
blindness to the clearly expressed public will when it does not agree with their problems. Let me 
give you an example of what I mean, this year the Legislature passed a law restoring the death 
penalty for certain crimes. The principal argument used by the proponents of the measure was 
that the legislature had to pass such a bill because the people have voted to restore the death 
penalty when they passed Proposition 17 [1972 California death penalty proposition] last year. 
Most of those same proponents of the death penalty, including the Governor [Ronald Reagan], 
also support more restrictive anti-obscenity laws including giving local governments the right to 
pass their own anti-obscenity statutes. 

They support these bills in spite of the fact that the same voters of the same state, indicated their 
rejection of just such an approach when they overwhelmingly defeated Proposition 18 [1972 
California obscenity legislation proposition] in last year's election. I don't intend to discuss the 
issues of censorship or capital punishment any further. I mentioned them only to indicate how 
fickle the devotions to democracy can be among some of our representatives. 

Let me cite another example of Selective Democracy that will bring us closer to what we want to 
discuss today, which is how should we pay the very high price of making our cities livable. Last 
May, the voters of Los Angeles endorsed a housing program for senior citizens. Let me advise 
that in California, we do not have low-cost housing. There must be approval by the voters in 
local district or low income housing, low-cost housing, because California is one of three states 
in the union, we’re in company with Arkansas and Mississippi, which precludes it is the 
development of low-cost housing unless we go to the referendum. 

That project in Los Angeles involves 7500 housing units to be built at a cost of one and a half 
million dollars over a period of two years. But the will of the voters in this case is being 
thwarted. The money for the program has been denied by the national administration headed by 
the President [Richard M. Nixon] who misses no opportunities these days to remind us of his 
own popular mandate. [A] housing program in Los Angeles means much more than just new 
homes for the elderly poor. It would mean additional low-cost housing for other poor families as 
the elderly move out of their present dwellings. And it would mean new jobs in construction and 
allied industries. And those jobs would be distributed throughout the city because the new 
housing will be built in every council mandate district. 

The nullification of the popular will in Los Angeles is just part of an overall moratorium in the 
housing program and was imposed by the President last January. The money for these programs 
has been appropriated by the Congress, but the President simply refuses to spend it. The amounts 
involved are, $393 million for construction programs and $38 million in rent supplements. 
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As in other cases of presidential impoundment of funds, lawsuits have been filed and forced the 
administration to carry out the will of Congress. But the very handling of those suits by 
administration attorneys reveals the priorities of the administration. 

Two suits are filed in federal courts to require reinstatement of funding for housing. One call for 
restoring funds for the Farmers Home Administration program in rural areas, the other for 
reinstatement of the Housing and Urban Development Program in our large cities. In both cases 
the courts rule against the administration for release of the housing funds. In the Farmers Home 
Administration case, the government's attorneys decided not to appeal, the other case involving 
housing for the cities has been appealed in the Supreme Court by the administration attorneys. 
This is the rural bias in the Nixon administration. I don't know whether it resolves from the 
President's own philosophy or from the influence of the agricultural lobbies, but it has its effect 
in either case. The administration's shift to revenue sharing is another abdication of the federal 
government's commitment to the city. In most cases, the funds granted under revenue shared 
equally amongst previously available under program grants, but under revenue sharing, the large 
cities with their unique and hugely expensive programs are forced into competition for those 
limited funds with all other communities in the state. As we have seen too often in the past, in 
such political competition with rural areas, the cities tend to lose. 

Other fiscal policies of the Nixon administration will have a profound effect on cities in 
California. The Nixon budget calls for a cut in federal welfare funds of the state of $60 million. 
Federal aid to elementary and secondary education schools in California will be cut $40 million. 
The dismantling of the Office of Economic Opportunity while it has been postponed for a while 
by a court order, is still very much on the administration's agenda. The effect of that in our 
simple studies is incalculable. 

Another item still on the Nixon agenda is a cut in federal support for daycare centers. In 
California, those cuts will have little effect on existing programs, because we were successful 
this year in passing legislation committing state government to replacing any funds withdrawn 
by the federal government. 

And this brings me to another point I want to make about meeting the financial needs of our 
cities. We do not reduce the size of the problem by reducing the size of the solution. When the 
federal government decides it will no longer pay the cost of meeting certain needs, that doesn't 
mean those needs go away, it only means that the state and local governments will have to pick 
up the cost. And by the same token when the state government economizes by cutting off funds 
for certain programs, that only means an added cost to local government which usually means an 
added burden on property tax payers. 

The latest of these phony economy efforts by the [Governor] Reagan administration is so called 
tax limitation initiative. Proposition 1 [1973 California tax and expenditure proposition] on the 
November ballot this year. I'm not going to go into all the problems of the passage of Proposition 
1 will cause for California. But it is impossible to exaggerate the dire consequences of the 
proposal for California cities. 
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Proposition 1 is not a tax limitation program; it is an expenditure limitation. Aeeording to the 
legislative analyst, Alan Post, the passage of Proposition 1 will require a eut in the state's 
workload budget of $620 million next year. I should report that the Governor doesn't agree with 
that estimate. But even his experts admit that a program would eall for some reduetion in 
existing state serviees next year. 

The only direet tax reduetion required by Proposition 1 is 7.5% in state ineome taxes, over half 
the tax base of California. This means an ineome tax reduetion of $4 or less a year. Even that 
doesn't mean that the loeal tax would be redueed by $4 beeause all of us pay not only state 
ineome taxes, but a eombination of state and loeal taxes and fees. Many of those taxes are bound 
to go up as initiative passes. The upward pressure on loeal taxes will be tremendous under the 
state spending limitation as the most easual study of the figure show. 

Twenty years ago, 54% of the state budget was alloeated to loeal government. Today over 68% 
of the budget goes to loeal governments. State spending must be eut baek. It is not hard to prediet 
where the cuts will be made. While the initiative does not make it possible to increase state taxes, 
it makes it more difficult than it is now. But Proposition 1 will make it relatively easier for the 
Legislature to authorize increasing local taxes. It would take a two-thirds vote of the Legislature 
and a majority of the vote of the people to increase state income or sales taxes under Proposition 
1. But it would take only a simple majority of the Legislature to authorize overrides of local 
property tax rate limits and authorize increases in local sales taxes. 

I don't think it is any indictment of California legislators or local public officials to say that we 
tend to take the easy way out in taxes. If it is easier to raise local sales taxes, than raise the state 
sales tax then, that is what will be done, regardless of the overall effects on the economy or the 
individual effect on the low-income taxpayer. What the Governor's tax program does, what the 
Presidents impoundments and other budget cuts have done, is to seriously limit our flexibility in 
responding to people's needs including the special needs of the city. 

Let me add here that the Legislature in the final analysis only legislates on about one-third of the 
budget, the other two-thirds as I indicated to you automatically goes to cities and counties and 
local jurisdiction. That one-third deals with these areas: education, health, and welfare. If we are 
going to have to cut in the Legislature, it would seem to me not for the Legislature would want to 
cut on education. It’s always easy to pick on higher education, because they don't have a lot of 
local tax base to depend on the state legislature. That will mean inevitably, tuition, you know 
public institutions of higher learning. Lor example, we need alternatives to the local property 
taxes, a major support for the school. 

Indeed, the State Supreme Court says we must find alternatives in the Serrano decision \Serrano 
V. Priest, 1971]. Proposition 1 will severely limit our ability to turn to state revenue sources for 
that purpose. Similarly, this is not the not the time for the federal government to be cutting back 
its participation in welfare. The problem of dependence is not a state or local problem, it is a 
national problem and its solution should be financed at the national level. The same is true with 
the entire complex of problems based in cities. Almost all the problems we face in delivering 
healthcare, finding jobs, provide housing, and rapid transit, result from all inflexible systems of 
public financing. 
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What we need to do is maximize the sourees of funding for those needs, not restriet them as the 
state and federal administrations are doing. Nearly seven years ago, Senator Abraham Ribieoff 
reports an aetion program for urban Ameriea that would last a dozen years, at a eost one trillion 
dollars in federal, state, loeal tax funds and private investment. 

One trillion-dollar priee tag was eonsidered shoeking at that time, but it may prove to be an 
underestimate. Sinee Senator Ribieoff first made his proposal we have had seven years of 
ignoring urban problems. When we finally do eommit ourselves to the working of rehabilitating 
our eities, we may well wish for the time when the cost would have been only one trillion 
dollars. 

But simply because the administration now in power on the state and federal level are not ready 
to make that commitment is no reason to let them throw away the tools we will need when the 
work of rebuilding the cities finally begin. We will need the full resources of government, the 
best efforts of many people to reshape our cities into the livable, stimulated and human 
communities that they must be, if we are to survive. Thank you very much. 

SWK: Thank you very much Senator Dymally, for such an enlightening and informative talk 
and I'm very intrigued by your suggestion of the theory of Selective Democracy, senator has 
kindly volunteered to take your questions, so. 

{Audience question is inaudible) 

MD: By the vote of the people. What they did at the Supreme Court gave us some couple ways 
out of the political dilemma they found themselves in, in terms of the respect of law and order, so 
they said that states must have specific penalties for specific crimes. So, the proponents of the 
death penalty went back to the people last year and they overwhelmingly voted for restoration of 
the death penalty. So, the Legislature in effect restored the death penalty for certain crimes. We 
again were very selective. I mean, if you kill a man one way is not a death penalty, but if you kill 
him the other way is a death penalty. So be sure that you'll be very selective in killing and you 
wouldn't go to the gas chamber. 

{Audience question inaudible) 

MD: During the height of the conflict in Wounded Knee [Wounded Knee Incident, 1973], some 
Indian representatives came to me and said that they found it impossible to communicate with 
government. To whom would they go? They couldn't communicate with the agencies because 
some agencies look at the Indian as a federal problem and they felt frustrated they didn't want to 
have a re-occurrence of Wounded Knee in California and could I do something. 

And my response was well, you surely don't want a Democrat to lead that fight because it will 
end up as a partisan fight, so I solicited the support of my friend. Senator John Harmer, 

Chairman of the Republican caucus so we structured an ad hoc Committee on Indian Affairs 
because it would have taken too much time. I hope this gives you a lesson in the bureaucracy. 

The Legislature would have had to go to the Rules Committee and put in the Legislature would 
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have taken too mueh time. So, we structured an ad hoc committee with a number of friendly 
legislators. 


We had held hearings for one day about the problems of the Indians in California and I came up 
with what I consider five courses of action: 1. To continue the ad hoc committee in which they 
had no voice; 2. Have a subcommittee in which they will have no voice; [3] Have a Select 
Committee where they might serve as advisory members; or [4] joint committee which would be 
dominated by the Legislature; [5] or a Commission. 

There were some problems about the Commission because the previous Commission was Anglo- 
dominated, and the Indians moved to kill it some three or four years ago because they had no 
voice on the Commission. So at the end of the meeting, we left them in the room and they 
accepted this last alternative commission on certain conditions, which I have laid before and one 
of which was that there would be a majority of Indians on the Commission so that they could 
select the staff and that proposal was submitted and is passed the Policy Committee, is in the 
Fiscal Committee now and has an appropriation of $100,000 for the first year of operation. 

The members on the Commission will be recommended by a number of Indian organizations to 
the Speaker of the Assembly and the Senate Rules Committee and the Governor will appoint 
public members. And I think there will be 15 members on the Commission—10 Indians 
(California Indians or Native Americans), three public members appointed by the Governor, and 
two legislators, one appointed by the Speaker one appointed by the Senate Rules Committee. 

And ten members will be recommended on a panel of Indians represented geographically and 
other interests and five will be appointed by the Senate Rules Committee and five by the 
Speaker; it looks good. 

{Inaudible question from the audience) 

MD: Yeah, but you see the Commission, the complaint of the Indians then, that they had 
nothing to do with the Commission and so there was no enforcement. These commissions 
sometimes are effective and other depends on how far they want to push in the final analysis. If I 
might give you my lecture on Government 101 here: The final analysis depends on what kind of 
lobbying effort do you develop with the Legislature, which must in the final analysis enforce the 
recommendations of a particular Commission. To just make a Commission, what I've been doing 
with those Commission reports I've been putting them in black in the covers of the report to 
show that sometimes, show my grandchildren that I did make a recommendation to the 
Legislature, because that's about all that happens. 

You have to follow it up. You have to transfer it in the form of legislation that's the reason for 
putting two legislators on the Commission so that if they are genuinely impressed with the 
recommendation, then it will translate into legislation. But in the final analysis government is as 
effective as the head of the executive branch of that government. 

The executive branch of government creates a climate of public opinion that makes for change. 

In the 60s, [John F.] Kennedy had probably one of the worst legislative records of any president 
in modern day history, but he created a climate that made it very conducive for change and 
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people were very responsive to soeial ehange. Even though his legislative reeord was that bad, 
on the other hand [Lyndon B.] Johnson had probably the best legislative reeord of any modem 
president, but the publie elimate was very hostile towards him beeause of the Vietnam War. 

So, the executive branch of the government really provides a leadership, the legislators only 
really follow what he says and does. If he calls out for law and order and you have a msh of bills 
on law and order. You remember after the student unrest we had a number of bills making it a 
felony for you to talk and cut class. Those bills are not enforceable anymore, because people are 
permitted to talk now without feeling intimidated. And then one time was the fair housing, the 
Governor was opposed to fair housing and that was his campaign: forced housing. And there was 
the bussing issue and there was a welfare fraud and his tax reform. So, the press responds to the 
Governor’s rhetoric on the executive branch and that influences the legislative thinking and out 
of that you get legislation. 

So, if you have a governor or president talking about reconciliation of some of the differences in 
this country, reconciliation between young and old, between student and teacher, between black 
and white. And if you have a president talking about jobs and housing for the poor, that's the way 
the media respond will respond, and that’s the way the legislatures will respond, and that's the 
way the public will respond. 

But the executive branch of government is a very, very important branch, very important. It is 
not a question of some of the young people said in ’68, the lesser of two evils. They’re finding 
out now, it's a much more basic problem and just pass it over, what the hell it doesn't matter, it 
really does matter, it does matter. 

I mean, but for Democratic legislature I don't mean to be partisan, there would be tuition in the 
California institutions of higher education. But fortunately for us and the people of the state that 
you cannot impose tuition in the state colleges without approval of the Legislature. But if the 
Governor had his way with the tuition, pay now. 

End of recording 
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